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EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS. 

Tue deep interest which has been so extensively manifest- 
ed by teachers in meetings for professional improvement, 
within the last few years, augurs well for the cause of educa- 
tion. A score of years ago, the number of organizations, 
whose aim was the improvement of schools, was very small, 
and the attendance upon their meetings very limited. A few 
earnest and devoted teachers were unceasing in their efforts 
to awaken a more general professional feeling,—but they 
were often compelled to labor under the most disheartening 
circumstances, but few, comparatively, seconding their ef- 
forts. For many years it was an up hill work, and men of 
Jess zeal would have faltered and given up in despair. But 
the cause of truth and right is ever onward, and though dis- 
couragements and obstacles at times almost “hedge up” 
the way, as a whole progress will be sure. They who per- 
severe in any good work will find their reward. The early 
laborers in the cause of popular education may feel well 
rewarded for all their labors and discouragements, in wit- 
nessing the advancement that has been made. 

Vou. XI. 19 
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During the month of August, two of the largest and most 
comprehensive associations held their annual meetings, and 
an unusual interest was manifested, both in the character of 
the exercises, and in the number of thosein attendance. The 
National Association met at Chicago, Ill., and the Ameri- 
can Institute of Instruction at Concord, N. H., and we be- 
lieve that hundreds of teachers returned from these meetings 
with wiser plans, more true enthusiasm, and in many respects 
better fitted for their work. At these meetings there were 
representatives from all, or nearly all, the loyal States. 
We can not give space to a detailed account of the doings at 
either of them, but feel that some notice is required. The 
« National Teachers’ Association,” of which Hon. John D, 
Philbrick was President, met at Chicago, and was welcomed 
in a very appropriate speech by W. H. Wells, Esq., city 
Supt. of Schools. The annual address was given by Mr. 
Philbrick, and was well received by a very large audience. 
The other lecturers during the session were,— 

T. D. Adams, Esq., of Boston; Prof. E. A. Grant, of Louis- 
ville, Ky.; Hon. John M. Gregory, Supt. of public instruc. 
tion for Michigan; S. W. Mason, Esq., of Boston; Z. Rich- 
ards, Esq., of Washington, D. C. The exercises were of a 
highly interesting nature, and the meeting was pronounced 
the best of the series held by the Association. 

The meeting of the American Institute of Instruction at 
Concord, was very large and harmonious. An excellent 
spirit prevailed throughout, and the severalglectures were 
listened to with marked interest. The Institute was cordial- 
ly welcomed to New Hampshire by Gov. Gilmore, to whom 
Prest. Stone made an appropriate response. While it is true 
that the lectures were able we can not but feel that there is 
just ground for the criticism in the following.item from our 
friend Briggs, local editor of the Illinois Teacher: 

“ The proceedings were entirely harmonious and unusually 
profitable. Every speaker was promptly on hand, and no 
exercise failed from any cause. By far the most interesting 
and practical exercise of the'session, was the ‘talk’ of Prof. 
Mark Bailey on Elocution and the Teaching of Reading. 
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Holding a crowded house till half-past twelve, he might have 
gone on till two without having a person leave. The reason 
is to be found in the fact that the speaker is a teacher, talk- 
ing of something which all teachers are eagertolearn. This 
leads to the inquiry, why, with so many men at hand who 
have grown gray in the service, was it necessary that four 
of the six lectures should be delivered by clergymen, only 
one of whom is supposed to have any special interest in our 
profession? When was ever a teacher invited to lecture 
before a convention of clergymen? or, if such a thing should 
possibly happen, to what extent would his views be received 
as orthodox? We do lasting injury to ourselves and the 
profession by thus doing; for the impression at once receiv- 
ed is that we have among us no men capable of filling these 
appointments.” 

We believe the above may be said without the least dis- 
paragement to the members of other professions, We are, 
indeed, greatly indebted to many of them for their codpera 
tion in many ways. Members of the clerical profession, 
particularly, have ever been ready to aid in the teacher’s 
work and they deserve the thanks of every friend of educa- 
tion for the interest they have so uniformly manifested. But 
the point is, that the true elevation of any profession de- 


- mands that its members shall be most active in carrying for- 


ward its peculiar work,—and while at our educational meet- 
ings we should always welcome clergymen and others, we 
have no right to tax them to do the work which the best 
good of our profession requires that teachers should do for 
themselves. It may be well always to have some from other 
professions,—but not the majority. And yet, it must be 
said, that those who have such meetings in charge, are often 
obliged by circumstances beyond their control, to go outside 
of the profession to secure the needed lectures. We hope 
that hereafter it will be found that there is enough of talent, 
interest and energy in the profession to meet all proper de- 
mands. 

The following are the officers of the two Associations for 
the year ensuing: 
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Nationat Tsacners’ Association. 


President—W. H. Wells, Chicago. 

Vice-Presidents—Richard Edwards, Bloomington, Ill.; 
Wm. Roberts, Philadelphia, Pa.; G. F. Phelps, New Haven, 
Conn.; J. L. Packard, Madison, Wis.; D. Franklin Wells, 
Towa City, Iowa; A. J. Rikoff, Cincinatti, Ohio; James G. 
Elliott, Faison’s, N. C.; O. C. Wright, Washington, D. C., 
C. 8. Pennell, St. Louis, Mo.; G. W. Hoss, Indianapolis, 
Ind.; J. W. Bulkley, Brooklyn, N. Y.; John D. Philbrick, 
Boston, Mass.; E. F. Strong, Bridgeport, Ct. 

Secretary—David N. Camp, New Britain, Conn. 
Treasurer—Z. Richards, Washington, D. C. 


American Institute or InstrucTIoON. 


President—Charles Northend, New Britain, Conn. 

Vice-Presidents—Samuel Pettes, Roxbury; Barnas Sears, 
Providence ; Gideon F. Thayer, Boston; Benjamin Greenleaf, 
Bradford; William Russell, Lancaster, Mass.; Henry Barn- 
ard, Hartford; Alfred Greenleaf, Brooklyn ; Sam’l S. Greene, 
Providence; Ariel Parish, Springfield; George B. Emerson, 
Boston; Nathan Hedges, Newark; Zalmon Richards, Wash- 
ington; John W. Bulkley, Brooklyn; Thomas Sherwin, Bos- 
ton; David N. Camp, New Britain; John D. Philbrick, Bos- 
on; Joshua Bates, Boston; Alpheus Crosby, Salem; B. G.. 
Northrop, Framingham; George F. Phelps, New Haven; 
Henry E. Sawyer, Concord, N. H.; E. P. Weston, Gorham, 
Me. ; E. F. Strong, Bridgeport, Conn.; D. B. Hagar, Jama- 
ica Plains, Mass., A. P. Stone, Plymouth; B. W.. Putnam, 
Boston; T. W. Valentine, Brooklyn; Joseph White, Wil- 
liamstown, Mass.; S. A. Briggs, Chicago; J. M. Gregory, 
Ann Arbor, Mich.; A.J. Phipps, New Bedford; J. W. 
Dickinson, Westfield, Mass.; Merrick Lyon, Providence. 

Recording Secretary—Samuel W. Mason, Boston. 

Corresponding Secretaries—T. D. Adams, Newton, Mass.; 
Granville B. Putnam, Quincy, Mass. 

Treasurer— William D. Ticknor, Boston. 

Curators—Nathan Metcalf, Boston; Samuel Swan, Bos- 
ton; J. E. Horr, Brookline, Mass. 
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Censors—William T. Adams, -Boston; James A. Page, 
Boston ; C. Goodwin Clark, Boston. 

Counselors—Charles Hutchins, Boston; J. W. Allen, Nor- 
wich, Conn.; Moses T. Brown, Toledo; William E. Shel- 
‘don, West Newton, Mass.; A. G. Boyden, Bridgewater, 
Mass.; W. A. Mowry, Providence; N. A Calkins, New York 
City ; J. W. Webster, Concord, N. H.; Mark Bailey, New 
Haven; D. W. Jones, Roxbury; J. N. Bartlett, New Britain, 
Conn. 





For the Common School Journal. 
NATIONAL TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 


On the 5th day of August last, commenced the fifth an- 
nual meeting of the National Teachers’ Association in Chi- 
cago; the largest educational meeting ever held in this coun- 
try. Nearly all of the loyal states were represented, and 
some of those which had been reckoned among the disloyal. 

From New ngland there was’a large delegation, and 
also many from New York. For several days prior to 
the meeting, large parties on their way to the Convention; 
‘filled the trains and steamers. On the first of August, a 
_ large company, via the Grand Trunk Railway, arrived at 
Port Sarnia on Lake Huron. Here the party embarked on 
board the steamer Antelope, for a trip up the Lakes to Chi- 
cago. The boat was filled with passengers altogether beyond 
the means of accommodation. Fortunate was the man who 
could find state-room or berth; (these were very properly 
reserved for ladies.) Nay, if he found even a blanket, and a 
space five feet by one and a half, on the cabin floor, or on 
deck on which to stretch himself, he was quite happy. And 
he who had a seat at the second or third table, (the first was 
occupied by ladies, except when gentlemen crowded them 
out!) was.all smiles, while with one eye he looked facetious- 
ly “over the left” at his less fortunate neighbor, who with 
elongated face and gnawing stomach, waited for the fourth! 
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But the company was, in general, full of good cheer, passing 
the time in song, speech and story. Those who had not ac- 
commodation for sleeping, did all in their power, very disinter- 
estedly, through the night for the edification of those who 
would have slept but for their merry neighbors. 

On ithe second day out a storm arose, and for a few hours 
“ the waves lifled up their heads;” and then it was amusing to 
see men and women haste to lay theirs down! A time of 
reckoning had come, and many with pale faces deprecated the 
casling up; but the Fates were inexorable. However, after 
the loss of a meal, there was an amnesty; a,setilement was 
made, and all went on again as cheerily as the marriage 
bell. 

On Monday, August 3d, having passed through the Strait 
of Mackinaw into Lake Michigan, we arrived at the North 
Manitou Island, where the steamer was to land for the pur- 
pose of “wooding.” As this would occupy a couple of 
hours, the good Captain of the Antelope gave a furlough to 
all who would go on shore, that they might enjoy themselves 
in picking raspberries, which were to be found in abundance 
near the landing. On tha way to the field we entered a 
meadow, and were attracted to a small building that appear- 
ed to be occupied. On arriving at the same, it was found 
to be filled with children, having a teacher at their head, 
This school-house is about twelve feet by eighteen, of the 
most simple character—a mere shanty, and yet it answered 
the purpose for which it was used, with comparatively little 
discomfort. Being used only in the sammer, it is warm 
enough; and its open joints afford a free circulation of air; 
of course there is good ventilation. ‘The Island is sparsely 
peopled, and almost as many nationalities are represented as 
there are families. The distance, cold and storms of win- 
ter, render it impracticable for children to attend school ex- 
cept in the warm season. The interior of the house, its fur- 
niture, &c., were of a piece with its exterior. ‘Twenty-three 
y oung children, male and female, constitute the school. Of 
these, seventeen were present engaged in learning the simple 
elements of an education and receiving instruction. 
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At their head is a young lady, who impressed all with her 
remarkable self-possession, dignified and courteous carriage, 
and gentle and modest deportment. ‘This lady being on a 
visit to the Island, some four years ago, and finding the 
children without the means of instruction, collected them to- 
gether in the building spoken of above, and in the spirit of 
the Great Teacher became their instructor. At first her 
labors were gratuitously given; but for the last two years she 
has received a small compensation for services rendered. 

On our return to the steamer it was found that all had 
been delighted with the visit to the school; and the idea of 
making a substantial expression in honor of the lady, and of 
sympathy with her in the noble work of her hands, met with 
cordial approbation. A meeting of the passengers was cal- 
led, J. W. Bulkley, Brooklyn, N. Y., was chosen: chairman, 
and A. C. Robbins, Providence, R. L, appointed Secretary. 
The chairman stated the object of the meeting, and related 
what had been learned concerning the school and its teacher, 
and then suggested that a subscription be circulated at once, 
and funds collected for the purchase of an American Gold 
Watch, to be presented to the lady, in honor of her self-deny- 
ing labors, and as expression of our sympathy with her in the 
cause of Popular Instruction. Accordingly a committee was 
appointed for the collection of funds, and the purchase and 
presentation of the watch, consisting of Messrs. J. W. Bulk- 
ley, Brooklyn, N. Y.; A. J. Phipps, New Bedford, Mass.; E. 
F. Strong, Bridgeport, Coan.; Mrs. T. D. Adams, Newton, 
Mass.; and Miss R. Howard, Boston, Mass. -‘The commit- 
tee were directed to publish a report of the proceedings, to- 
gether with the correspondence in relation to the presenta- 
tion. 

A beautiful, eighteen carat, Waltham, American Gold 
Watch, (bunting case,) price $85, was bought in Chicago 
with the money raised, (a little less than $70.) The gentle- 
man of whom we purchased it, generously gave it to us at 
the manufacturer’s price; he also donated a gold key. We 
regret that we have lost the name of this gentleman, or we 
should be pleased to make honorable mention of him. 
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The name of the lady, Ancexica M. Buss, was beautifully 
engraved upon the watch. 

Mr. Bulkley, the chairman of the comwittee, being unable 
to accompany the party on the return trip, prepared a letter 
of presentation, which, with the watch, was confided to one 
of his associates, A. J. Phipps, Esq., City Superintendent, 
New Bedford. Mr. P. with the party called upon Miss B., 
and after a very appropriate speech, read the letter, and 
placed the watch in the hands of the lady. In few words 
and with deep emotion she thanked him with all her heart 
for the beautiful souvenir. On this occasion as on the first, 
she won all hearts by her modest, courteous and lady-like 
bearing. 


LETTER OF PRESENTATION. 


Cuicaco, August 13, 1863. 
Miss Ancetica M. Buss: 


Respected Lady: 


On the 3d inst., a company of gentlemen and ladies, 
on their way to the annual meeting of the National Teach- 
ers’ Association, recently held in this city, touched at the 
North Manitou Island. 

During the brief stay of the party, it was the pleasure of 
some to make your acquaintance and learn of your work of 
faith and labor of love among the children of the island. 

What we saw and heard, deeply impressed us with respect 
and love for the character of one who, under great embar- 
rassment and self-sacrifice, had isolated herself from loved 
friends and associations, and devoted the best powers of her 
mind to the instruction, mental culture and educational 
training of the young. 

Prompted by a desire to honor you for your devotion to a 
noble work, and to show our interest in the cause of popular 
education, the party, with great cheerfulness and unanimity, 
raised a sum of money with which to purchase an American 
Gold Watch, to present to you, as a token of the high re- 
gard and respect they have for you and the cause in which 
you are successfully laboring. 
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Be pleased to accept this testimonial of our esteem, with 
assurance of sympathy, love and prayer, for you and your 
pupils, 

With great respect, we are, most truly yours, 
J. W. BuLkiey, 


Chairman of the Committee. 


Reriy to THe Letter. 
Nortu Manitou Istanp, Aug. 25, 1863. 
Mr. J. W. Butkey: 

Kind Sir:—I was very much suprised on the 15th 
inst., by receiving from you a letter expressing kind feelings 
toward me; alsoa more substantial token of esteem—a Gold 
Watch—the gift of a party of gentlemen and ladies who 
visited my school. 

The magnitude of the gift and the kind expressions con- 
tained in your communication, have almost made me dumb 
until the present moment; but I must try and make some 
acknowledgment for your kindness. And first, permit me 
to say, you greatly over estimate my self-sacrifice, for it is 
indeed a great pleasure for me to instruct the young, to see 
them improve, mentally, morally and physically; and what 
gives me so much satisfaction can not be considered a great 
hardship. However, I am greatly pleased to receive your 
gift, as it is an evidence of your interest in popular instruc- 
tion and education, the means by which our liberties must be 
perpetuated. I shall ever keep it by me, and when I look at 
it shall think of the donors, the occasion of the gift, and the 
sympathy and generous feelings which prompted you and 
your associates to such liberality. 

I shall be most grateful if I can still have your sympathy 
and advice; and very glad to hear from you, from time to 
time, in relation to the cause of popular education, a subject 
in which we all feel so deep an interest. : 

Very respectfully yours, 
Anceuica M. Buss. 


We have thus fulfilled the duties devolved upon us by the 
meeting, in the purchase and presentation of the watch, and 
the publication of the proceedings and correspondence. 

In behalf of the committee, 
J. W. Burkey, Chairman. 

Brooxtyn, Sept. 17, 1863. 
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A SHORT STORY FOR TEACHERS. 


On a balmy autumnal evening, when the harvest moon was 
shedding her mellowing influence, Neighbor Jones, in a cer- 
tain New England town, had a husking frolic. The boys 
and girls of Neighbor Smith and others, were there, of course. 
Having stripped a goodly pile of yellow ears, the young folks 
went into the house, to enjoy themselves in the frolics and 
sports characteristic of youth, and of such occasions. Now 
Neighbor Jones belonged to the Franklin School, and, like 
its great founder, believed that the way to become “ healthy, 
wealthy, and wise,” is to go “early to bed and early to 
rise ;” and although he was willing, on this special occasion, 
to indulge his young friends in hours somewhat later than 
was his custom, nevertheless, he set them his usual good 
example, by taking early leave of them and starting for bed, 
The boys and girls were not unwilling, of course, to be left 
to themselves ; but were not a little surprized, a moment 
afterwards, upon hearing the door open just far enough for 
neighbor Jones to show his face, and to be heard to say: 
“ Now, young folks, when you get through with y our plays, 
go home orderly and peaceably, and make no noise that will 
disturb the neighbors: and boys, do n’t put Neighbor Brown’s 
hay-cart on the top of his corn-barn ; for it will make him very 
mad, and may break his cart.” 
Here was a puzzle for the boys. Half doubting the testi- 
mony of their ears, they greatly wondered how the ingenuity 
of man, and especially of neighbor Jones, could ever have 
. devised such an unheard of feat; and their wonder ceased 
onlyewhen they became intensely engaged in the discussion 
of the question, whether such a thing could possibly be done. 
As is usual in such cases, when young heads are put together, 
their discussion ended by a practical test. Having taken the 
cart to pieces, they succeeded, by dint of much lifting and 
by the aid of ropes and ladders, in hoisting it up by piece- 
meal upon the roof, where it was put together and placed 
astride of the ridge-pole of the corn-barn. 
Now, Neighbor Brown, the owner of the cart and cornbarn, 
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although geographically one of the nearest neighbors, was 
socially farthest off from the neighborhood of any man in 
town, and was, withal, a very uncomfortable person to deal 
with. He had, among others, this one bad trait,—he was 
very unpopular with all the boys. How this neighbor Brown 
rubbed his eyes the next morning, when the sun was rising 
over the cornbarn, and refused for a while to believe those 
eyes; how he violated the third commandment; and how 
there followed neighborhood quarrels, personal bickerings, 
and vexatious lawsuits, it is not our present purpose to in- 
quire. Suffice it to say, that whenever Neighbour Brown 
hinted, or gave it as his opinion, that the boys of Jones, 
Smith, and others, were at the bottom of that mischief, said 
boys invariably declared upon their sacred word and honor, 
that the last thing Neighbour Jones said to them before go- 
ing to bed was, to warn them not to put Brown’s cart on the 
corn-barn! 

Reader, have you never seen teachers troubled and vexed 
with pupils whose mischief knew no bounds, and who were 
largely indebted for their first hints to such a course to the 


suggestive ingenuity of the teacher himself? Many a pupil 
when called to account for evil-doing, and when asked, as 
is often the case, “ How came you to do that?” might truth- 
fully answer, “I received my firsthint towards it from you, 
sir!” 


Such an exhibition of a teacher, tempting and provoking 
his pupils to departure from duty, and then calling them to 
account and punishing them for the same, seems to us very 
much like the man in the managerie, who goes about with . 
his whip and pole, stirring up, irritating, and maddening the 
animals, that he may show the spectators his wonderful 
power over them, by dealing them blows and knocking them 
into the bottom of their cages. 

MORAL. 


Fellow-Teacher, lead not your pupil into temptation. 
Mass. Teacher. 
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For the Common School Journal. 
SYMPATHY IN SCHOOL. 


In all the “intercourse of men with brethren,” there must 
be heart-communion, or there can be no real sympathy, or 
love, and consequently no power for good. We have as much 
kindred feeling for strangers in person, as for those with 
whom we may have associated, but whose feelings we can 
not penetrate, the undercurrents of whose natures we have 
never reached. If there is no point of common interest, after 
years of acquaintance, we are still strangers in the coldest 
sense of the word. 

It is almost impossible to reach the hearts of some, or stir 
one emotion belonging to the better self; but it can be ac- 
complished. As an instance, we give the experience of a 
friend : 

“In traveling by stage, as I often do, between H. and 
this place, many times, for the lack of a better chance to 
gratify the social feelings, I have been obliged to chat with 
the driver, a lively little ‘ French habitant, who for the want 
of a better friend, shows unmistakable signs of being in 
league with whisky. Fora long time all my attempts to 
touch the man’s better nature, proved of no use, so deep was 
it hidden under the selfish cares of the world, and habits’ of 
life to which he had for so long time been addicted. At 
last I hit upon a noble feeling which was not yet entirely 
smothered out even in this man’s much abused nature. I 
would call his attention to every object of interest along the 
road, until his better nature for a time so entirely gained 
the ascendency, that he appeared like a new man, and would 
notice with the greatest apparent interest, every squirrel, bird, 
and other interesting tliings, among the very many which 
nature is continually presenting to our view, everywhere. 
Although the trial cost much perseverance, it at last resulted 
favorably, and to my entire satisfaction.” 

Thus was a sympathy awakened, and a power gained, 
which promises to be salutary. 

The true teacher must have a way of approach to the heart 
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of each one of his pupils; this is attainable, and without it 
there can be no permanent success: but the result is sure, 
for there is a way of access to every human soul—/ind it, 
and you shall win that soul. 

It is not easy to say how this may be done; there is no 
prescribed process; but by careful watching, the door is 
found, through which a happy influence may be exerted. 

The love of home, of kindred, or of country, is the sympa- 
thetic link between many hearts, but it is often that objects 
of less common interest form the center of the best feelings. 
Whatever that object be, evince your interest in it, and 
appreciation of it, and then lead the thoughts up to a higher 
one. 

One teacher found that the key to the better feelings of her 
most obstinate scholar, lay in his love for a little yellow dog. 
By talking ‘to him of that, asking questions of its habits, 
and patting the dog kindly, she gained the confidence of the 
lad, and as a result of this, his cheerful obedience, and ear- 
nest co-operation in her work. 

And it may often be by means of a very insignificant me- 
dium, that you shall win the hearts of these precious little 
ones. Then study the native capacities and wants of those 
with whom you are dealing. 'To the desponding ever speak 
cheerfully, and check the ill-timed mirth of the gay. Above 
all, let none feel neglected, or have reason for a thought that 
they are less to you than other ones. This chills a sensitive 
spirit. It hardens the soft heart, quenches the yearning love, 
and “the frozen breath of apathy,” seals up the soul’s inner 
fountains. 

“When God himself complained, it was that none re- 
garded ; ; 

“ And indifference bowed to the rebuke, Thou gavest me 
no kiss when I came in.” 

Then. show to all that you understand and take an interest 
even in their most trifling joys or woes. And let it not be 
said that “ Sympathy.is lacking from the guilty such as we, 
even where angels minister.” 


Bevan B. 
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WHISPERING. 


A “ Tgacuer” asks “ what is the best method of preventing 
whispering in school?” In answer we say that we know of 
no specific method, and can only give a few hints on the sub- 
ject. Whispering is a great annoyance. Indeed, we may 
call it the “root of many evils” in school and the teacher 
who succeeds in preventing whispering, at the same time 
removes the source of many other annoyances. Hence the 
question asked by our correspondent is a very important 
one,—one in which every teacher has an interest. Whis- 
pering should not be allowed in school, and, if necessary, 
stringent measures should be used for its prevention or cure. 
We would give the following suggestive hints on the sub- 
ject: . 

1, From the beginning take a decided stand against whis- 
pering. If possible, cause your pupils to feel that it is an 
evil, and make them interested to prevent it. By a few judi- 
cious and kind remarks the teacher may lead his pupils to 
see the propriety of efforts for its removal from school and 
secure from thern a pledge or vote to aid in the same. 

2. Keep a record of deportment, and if pupils whisper let 
it effect their standing. 

3. Allow an opportunity for whispering at the end of each 
hour and thus remove all necessity for whispering at any 
other time. 

4. .Give pupils sufficient employment. Keep them busy 
and the temptation to whisper will be removed. 

5. Make school pleasant and occasionally introduce, for a 
few minutes, some geuveral exercise which will tend to re-. 
lieve pupils from the monotony of regular routine exercises. 
Pupils frequently whisper without any intention of disturbing 
the school. It is a sort of “ safety valve” for letting offa 
wearisome feeling caused by want of variety. A slight and 
brief change in the regular programme, by the introduction of 
some concert exercise, will often do good. Try it. In our. 
next we will endeavor to suggest a few such exercises. Will 
some of our readers give us their views and experiences on 
this subject of whispering ? 
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HOW SHALL PERFECT LESSONS BE SECURED? 


Tue above question is asked by a “ Teacher,”—and it is 
@ pertinent one, but we can give nounvarying method. The 
teacher must endeavor to bring various motives to bear. We 
have time now merely to say,— 

1, Cause your pupils to feel”that the lessons given them 
are not given as tasks, but as exercises for their good. 

2. Make the recitations interesting. By means of illustra- 
tion and anecdote awaken an interest in the subject, and 
increase a desire to know more. 

3. Assign lessons that can be learned and then insist that 
they be learned. Make your pupils feel that you require of 
them no more than they can perform and then make them 
feel, by your persistent course, that you will not be satisfied 
with anything short of a good recitation. 

4. Keep a daily record of the recitations for the inspec- 
tion of visitors, and occasionally send a statement to parents. 

Above all by your own interest and enthusiasm in school 
work, seek to inspire your pupils with a spirit of earnestness 
which will not allow them to feel satisfied at the end of a 
day if their lessons have not been well learned and accurately 
recited. 

But, after ali,it must be admitted that in nearly every school 
there may be found some pupils who are incorrigibly dull and 
listless, and in whom it will be almost impossible, in any 
ordinary way, to awaken any ambition or desire to learn. 
Make such a careful study and,see if you can not find some 
avenue by which you may reach them and awaken an inter- 
est. ‘Try your skill, and if your patience is tried at the same 
time, be careful not to let it become exhausted. The patient 
worker will find his reward. 





ASK QUESTIONS. 


WE would say to every teacher, “‘ Encourage your pupils 
to ask questions,”—not captiously, but pleasantly and polite- 
ly, forthe sake of gaining information. We well remember 
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that when a pupil, we often desired a more clear or full ex- 
planation of some principle, but we never thought of asking 
for the desired information because we were not made to 
feel that we had a right to do so. Indeed, we had a sort of 
feeling that we might be laughed at if we asked questions. 
But now we view the subject differently and we would make 
a special effort to inspire pupils with a degree of confidence 
that would at all proper times lead them to ask questions 
in relation to any passing exercise or lesson. We recently 
visited a schoo] and listened to a very good recitation. The 
teacher was kind and pleasant, and the pupils felt that he 
was their friend. If any point was not sufficiently clear, 
hands were raised, and some one, on being called upon by 
the teacher, would, in a very polite manner, say “ I do not 
quite understand the subject, sir;” or, “ Will you please tell 
me the meaning of &c., &c.?” We needed no better 
assurance that the school was a good one, and that the pu- 
pils would be filled with a desire to understand, and not 
be satisfied with mere words. Teacher, encourage your 
pupils to ask questions about the passing lesson. The best 
scholars will usually ask the most. It may not always be 
best to answer every question at the time it is proposed,— 
and it may not be well always to give a direct answer, but 
it will be best either to answer directly or to give some sug- 
gestive hints, with encouraging words, which will tend to 
lead the pupil to gain for himself the desired knowledge. 








OFFICIAL DEPARTMENT. 


In the publication of the school laws in the last number 
of the Journal, there was a misprint in chapter ninth, and 
for that reason this chapter is inserted correctly here. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Towns shall have the same powers and be subject to the 
same regulations in taking land for school-houses, out build- 
ings, and convenient accommodations for schools, as are by 
law conferred on school districts, as provided in sections 
twenty-four, twenty five and twenty-six, of Chapter III of 
laws of 1806. 
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School districts and committees will do well to remember 


that no rate-bill or tuition fee on pupils residing within a 
district, can be legally assessed on such pupils, except by 
a specific vote of the disfrict at a legal meeting warned 
for that purpose, and any rate-bill or tuition fee to be legal, 
must be assessed for the term and not collected on the daily 
attendance. 
DAVID N. CAMP, 
Superintendent of Common Schools. 
New Bairarn, Oct. 20, 1863. 





DON’T TALK TOO MUCH. 


How much mischief would be prevented in the world by 
the proper government of the tongue. We may indeed err 
by neglecting to speak when prompted by duty or kindness, 
but with most people the greater danger lies in quite an 
opposite direction. How many a public speaker have we 
heard who did not know enough to sit down when he had 
really said all that was worth saying. He had made a very 
good speech at the end, perhaps, of ten minutes, but became 
very tiresome in half an hour. No small amount of unhap- 
piness in our common life is caused by the repetition of hasty 
or injudicious remarks, which ought to have been at once 
and forever forgotten. 

But our motto has a special application to the school-room. 
We seriously believe that one reason why some teachers 
have no more personal influence over their pupils is because 
they are continually plying them with commands, entreaties 
and warnings. It appears somewhat like having too many 
rules for the government of a school, arousing a spirit of sub- 
ordination and mischief by suggesting something to the 
pupil which he would otherwise have hardly thought of. 
Have you never visited such a school.room, and have you 
not felt relieved to get out of hearing of the voice that fell on 
the ear like the incessant clatter of machinery? But it is 
not only tiresome, but frequently also a sign of weakness, 
To say to a school a dozen times a day that something “ mast 
Vou. XI. 20 
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be stopped,” that “it cannot be endured,” is only a confes- 
sion that you would like very much to have it otherwise but 
are really not able to bring it about. 

Nor are teachers less liable than others to make themselves 
tidiculous by foolish and hasty speeches. Your pupils, fel- 
low laborer, have feelings and sensibilities very much like 
yur own, and may be made unhappy or perverse for weeks 
by some unfortunate remark that you yourself would not 
have spoken had you thuught twice about it. Even in cases 
that require “heroic treatment” nothing is usually lost by 
taking a little time for deliberation. Besides these consid- 
erations, we should remember that “like begets like,” and 
that whenever a teacher’s manner is characterized by a 
good deal of noise and bustle there will be a corresponding 
degree of noise and confusion among the pupils. ° 

Cultivate then, a quiet but earnest and decided manner. 
Be firm, but at the same time gentle, and avoid all fuming 
and scolding as undignified and unbecoming your profession. 
If you wish to correct any evil, state the matter clearly so 
that there may be no misunderstanding on the part of your 
pupils as to the nature of your requirement, and then visit 
the first infringement with prompt and impartial punishment, 
Depend upon it such a cvuurse of discipline will be more 
effective and satisfactory than any which admits of much 
talking but leaves the correction of offenses tardy and un- 
certain—R. J. Schoolmaster. 





For the Common School Journal. 
- DRAWING. 


«¢ PLease may [ make pictures on my slate, I’ve learned 
all my lessons?” 

Teacher, did you never hear that inquiry from the lips of 
a pupil? Or, perhaps, in passing around the room, your 
attention has been arrested by the slate of some pupil filled 
with curious drawings. Did you never yourself, in youthfal 
days, draw houses with partitions plainly visible on the out- 




















side, with chairs and sofas of doubtful strength filling 
the rooms; or imitate Squire Jones’ long nose in an elaborate 


profile? What does this picture love in children indicate, 
and shall its expression on slate and paper be allowed and 


. cultivated, is the inquiry I would seek to make. The im- 


agination in this, as in other respects, has been too much 
neglected in children. Picture drawing, if allowed at all, has 
been merely to occupy the attention of the smallest of the 
restless fingers. Let the child draw upon his slate or paper, 
What? Dogs with three legs, uncouth imitations of the 
human face and form, trees which are anything but gracefal? 


‘ Shall the time of the pupils be wasted in such nonsense? 


No, not this, but is there not need of training children in the 
common schools in the first principles of drawing? Teach 
them to make a straight line, and how these straight lines may 
be combined to form objects known and familiar to them; from 
this proceeding to curves and combinations of these, tell them 
that all the beautiful flowers, the houses, the children’s faces, 
are but combinations of these simplelines and curves, What 
child will not be interested? And not only forthe purpose of 
interest should the subject receive attention in our schools. 
As a means of improvement to the child, in cultivating accu- 
racy of sight, as tending to develop imagination, and for very 
many kindred reasons it should not thus suffer neglect. It 
has been too long confined to the “finishing” of boarding 
school misses, who showed to admiring friends, landscapes 
and crayon heads, no small part of which was the work’ of 
the teacher, but adding to the accomplishments of the indt- 
vidual. The science in its simplicity has been overlooked, 
first principles have been ‘neglected, children have yawned 
and whispered, dropped wearily asleep in the dull school 
room, because the teacher has forbidden, or knew not how 
to teach the making of pictures. Shall this continue to be? 
Can we not help in this to bring the science down into the 
every day affairs of the school room, or, rather, to bring the 
minds of little children up through varied lines and curves, 
into a higher plane of culture and sphere of action? 


C. 
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DO N’T FRET.—BIDE YOUR TIME. 


Is it a dark stormy day, every thing cheerless, and the at- 
mosphere of the school room so thick and humid as to be 
almost without vitalizing power? Don’t fret. There will 
come up a sharp northwester soon, and the sun will shine 
with unwonted brightness. 

Is your school room insufficiently warmed, and poorly fur- 
nished? Do yon have every thing to do and nothing to do 
with? Do wnt fret. Do the best you can. Things will 
‘come right by and by. 

Do committees and parents interfere with you in your 
work? Is it your misfortune to be unappreciated? Do wt 
fret. Work. Let your light shine. If people do n’t see it, 
it is not your fault. 

Have you got a miserable class? Do you have to tell 
the same thing over and over again, and then after the 
twenty-fifth telling, find the scholars as ignorant as in the 
beginning? Don’t fret. Tell them twenty-five times more. 
/May be the fiftieth blow will drive the nail home. If ‘not, 
try the hundreth. 

Do you have so many things to do, and meet with so 
many interruptions, you do n’t know whether you are stand- 
ing on your head or your feet? Don’t fret. Stop, and be sure 
you are on your feet ; and then walk as steadily as you can. 

Are you in a community where there is but little interest 
in schools? Are your scholars irregular in their attendance, 
rough in their exterior, careless in their habits? Do n’t fret. . 
You were sent there as a missionary, and you could not 
have a finer field to workin. - 

Is your salary inconveniently small? Does your friend in 
the next town get more pay forless work? Don’t fret. Do 
your work well, and by and by they will want you in the 
next town. 

Finally, all things may be divided into two classes. First, 
Ahings that you can help; secondly, things that you ca’ n’t help. 
To fret about the. first would be unmanly; about the second 
would be utter folly: therefore, fret not at all. Bide your 
time.—Zllinois Teacher. 
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SCHOOLMASTERS AS THEY WERE. 

Dr. Drew, in recently addressing the students at the Ki 
dare Street (Dublin,) training Institution, said: “It is only 
a few years since several gentlemen were employed by the 
government to visit Liverpool, Manchester, and other large 
towns, in order to ascertain the state of schools and teachers 
of an humble description. In a lane, they found a large at- 
tendance of boys @t a school. While the gentlemen were 
putting various interrogatories to the schoolmaster, two men 
began to fight in the street. The master suddenly left his 
visitors, rushed to the door, and shouted to his delighted 
scholars, ‘Boys, come along, here’s a fight!’ In a moment, 
the scholars and their teacher had disappeared, and the visit- 
ors, astonished and confounded, found themselves the solitary 
occupants of the deserted academy! On another occasion, 
they found a large number of boys in a school, under the 
superintendence of a teacher who appeared in no wise pleas+ 
ed with the intrusion and inquiries of his visitors. They in- 
quired as to what branches he taught—Grammar? Yes, 
Arithmetic? Yes. Geography? Yes. Reading? Yes. 
Morals? ‘ Morals!’ exclaimed the indignant teacher; 
‘morals? Certainly not; morals belong only to girl» 
schoools.’ From a state so degraded, ignorant and deplor- 
able, we are gradually emerging.” 





PUNCTUALITY OF WASHINGTON. 


When Gen. Washington assigned to meet Congress at 
noon, he never failed to be passing the door of the hall while 
the clock was striking twelve. Whether his guests were 
present or not, he always dined at four. Not unfrequently 
new members of Congress, who were invited to dine with 
him, delayed until dinner was half over; and he would then 
remark, “Gentlemen, we are punctual here. My cook never 
asks whether the company has arrived, but whether the hour 
has.” When he visited Boston in 1789, he appointed eight 
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o’clock A. M., as the hour when he should set out for Salem; 
and while the old South clock was striking eight, he was 
mounting his horse. The company of cavaly which volun- 
teered to escort him, were parading in Tremont Street after 
his departure, and it was not until the General reached 
Charles River bridge, that they overtook him. On the arriv- 
al of the corps, the General with perfect good nature said, 
“ Major » | thought you had been togjong in my family, 
not to know when it was eight o’clock.” Capt. Pease, the 
father of the stage establishment in the United States, had a 
beautiful pair of horses which he wished to dispose of to the 
General, whom he knew to be an excellent judge of horses, 
The General appointed five o’clock in the morning to exam- 
ine them. But the Captain did not arrive until quarter-past 
five, when he was told by the groom that the General was 
there at five, and was then fulfilling other engagements. 
Pease, much mortified, was obliged to wait a week for 
another opportunity, merely for delaying the first quarter of 
an hour. 































FINISH THY WORK. 


Finish thy work, the time is short ; 
The sun is in the west ; 
The night is coming down—till then 
Think not of rest. 


Yes, finish all thy work, then rest ; 
Till then, rest never ; 

The rest prepared for thee by God 
Is rest forever. 


Finish thy work, then wipe thy brow ; 
Ungird thee from thy toil ; 
Take breath, and from each weary limb 
Shake off the soil. 


Finish thy work, then sit thee down 
On some celestial hill, . 
And of its strength-reviving air} 
r Take thou thy fill. 
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Finish thy. work, then go in peace, 
Life’s battle fought and won, 
Hear from the throne the master’s voice, 
“Well done! well done!” 


Finish thy work, then take thy harp, 
Give praise to God above; 
Sing a new song of mighty joy 
And endless love. 
Give thanks te Him who held thee up 
In all thy path below, 
Who made thee faithful unto death, 


And crowns thee now! 
British Friend. 


For the Common School Journal. 


SOME OF THE ELEMENTS OF GOOD TEACHING. 


We do not believe that good teaching always comes from 
following a fixed rule. Nor does it come from the closest 
possible imitation of others, however excellent they may be 
in their way. Nor is all good teaching exactly alike. Nor 
yet, do a perfect knowledge of subjects, and a perfect theory 
of education, and a complete stock of methods practiced with 
entire honesty of purpose necessarily secure it. All these may 
exist and still the essence of good teaching, the inner spirit 
which must inform and control all the outward machinery 
may be wanting. There may be—are there not too often ?— 
all the appliances of power, but the one initial impulse to 
set the whole in motion. Still there are certain common 
signs by which it is always accompanied and by which it 
may be tested. 

First, an intelligent recognition of the pupil’s nature and 
of the purpose of his education. What is there in him to 
be drawn out? What capacity is there for receiving sup- 
plies? What, if any, are his native endowments, and how 
can they be used profitably ? And what is he to be, when 
he is educated, which he is notnow? To use the logician’s 
term, what is the “differentia” between the child and the 
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man ? It seems to be the plan of many—if that can be called 
a plan which is devoid of all pretence even of method, and 
which arranges itself according to the fortuitous events of 
its progress, to keep the child in school so many hours a day 
for so many years, and to keep him from all play and at some 
kind of mental work, learning tables, “ciphering,” spelliug, 
no matter what, so he is not idle, and at the end of the term 
to set him adrift, not as having finished his education, but as 
being too useful or too big to go to school any longer. No 
two things have been put into their proper connection; no 
two thoughts have any relation as they lie inthe mind. Very 
true, he has power; any mental exercise gives mental power. 
He is better off than if he had not been at school, for contact 
with truth in any form, however disjointed, is pretty sure to 
induce thinking, and thinking is sure to bear fruit in the char- 
acter and life. But are the results commensurate with the 
time and toil expended? By even an ordinary appreciation 
of the child’s nature and of his wants, and by even an im- 
perfect adaptation of means to ends, could not the man have 
been put in more nearly complete mastery of his powers and 
have been made more capable of doing a good work in the 
world? Mere blows upon the anvil, or upon the heated iron 
lying on it, do not make tools, though they must give shape 
to the mass. Mere pounding and driving, mere hewing and 
sawing, do not result in a convenient house, though both tools 
and materials are “exercised thereby.” So mental work, 
though it be steady as the$un in its course, does not produce 
the best fruit of education, unless it have a wise reference to 
the pupil’s nature and a wise adaptation to the purpose of all 
education. The learning of mental arithmetic, for example, is 
a good thing, undoubtedly, but the teacher ought to use it as 
an instrument for reaching a definite result in the child’s devel- 
opment, and not alone as a good general gymnastic, from 
which a good general result is hoped. The teacher ought 
to have defined in his own mind by the strictest limit, what 
part of the aggregate result he expects to gain by this study» 
and what must come from some other. For then he would 
persevere not till a fixed point of time were reached, but till a 


. 
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given result of power were attained.. He would work with 
an intelligent and reasonable hope for a foreseen and attaina- 
ble result, just as a man who had prepared his ground fora 
crop of corn, and had cultivated the growing blade, would 
not expect a crop of any sort it might chance, of wheat or of 
some other grain, but of the specific corn he had planted: 
And to carry out the analogy, this cultivation would prepare 
the ground for the next thing in succession, whatever it might 
be. And it would produce a better crop of corn, than if it 
had been carried on with only a general reference to crops, 
whether of grass or grain or roots, as might happen. 

Now, the way to meet this end is to study the child. We 
must discover what he is, and what possibilities lie within 
him. We must know the human nature of which every 
school is full. We must acquaint ourselves with the range of 
power and of passions, of impulse and of motive, which lie 
in every child’s mind, as the life is concealed in the seed, 
waiting for the condition of its unfolding. We must know 
some of the points of contact between the child and the 
truths we set before him, of some of the office of the organs 
by which he may receive and assimilate food. To work in 
entire ignorance of this is bad enough; to work in willing 
ignorance of it is worse, for it is without excuse. 

(To be continued.) 

October, 1863. 





MILITARY TERMS—ContTinvuep. 


Sauient, Any projecting point or angle in a fortification. 

Sattyport. The chief entrance toa fort, to afford egress to bodies 
of troops, as in a sortie. 

Satute. A discharge of artillery or musketry in honor of persons 
ofrank. The rank is denoted by the number of guns fired. Also 
by striking colors. 

Sap. A ditch constructed rapidly by the besiegers in advancing 
upon a besieged place. According to the dimensions, it is called a 
full sap, a flying sap, or a double sap. Those who make them are 
called sappers. 

Sections. Subdivisions of platoons. 
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Sentiney. An individual of the guard who is posted to watch for 
the safety of the camp, and who paces on his post, always alert, hold- 
ing no communication with any person unauthorized to approach him. 

Serceant (sargent.) The highest grade of non-commissioned 
officers. Besides the sergeants, who form part of the company organ- 
ization, in each regiment there is a sergeant-major, who assists the 
adjutg a quartermaster-sergeant, who assists the quartermaster 5 
and a -wargeant, who carries the colors ; and, at military posts, an 
ordinance sagen, who has charge of the ammunition. 

SHarpsnOorer. One skilled in shooting at an object with exact- 
ness. Sharp-shooters in an army usually direct their skill in attempt- 
ing to shoot the officers and cannoniers of the enemy. 

Suietp. A broad piece of defensive armor ; not often used. 

Siece. The act of surrounding a fort or place with an army, with 
@ view of reducing it by regular approaches. Siege-train,—the can- 
non, mortars, and vther apparatus for conducting a siege. 

Sxirmisu. A loose, desultory kind of engagement, generally be- 
tween light troops thrown forward to test the strength and position 
of the enemy. 

Sortie (sorte.) A secretmovement, made by a strong detachment 
of troops in a besieged place, to destroy or retard the enemy’s ap- 
proaches. i 

Spike. Toclose the vent of a gun with a nail forcibly driven in, 

Starr. The officers connected with headquarters. 

StockaDe. A line of stakes or posts fixed in the ground as a bar- 
rier tothe advance of the enemy. 

Tatroo. The drum-beat just preceding the retirement of troop, 
usually at half-past nine o’clock. 

Time. The regular cadence in marching. Common time is ninety 
stepato the minute ; quick time, one hundred and ten ; double quick, 
one Wundred and sixty-five. . 

TERREPLEIN (tareplane.) The level terrace of a parapet on which 
the cannon are placed. . 

TETEDUPONT (tatedepong.) Works thrown up at the end of a 
bridge to cover the communication across a river. 

TRAvERSES. Masses of earth thrown up at short distances in forts 
along the line of the work, to screen the troops from shot and shell 
fired in ricochet. : 

Trencues. The parallels dug by the besiegers in approaching & 
work. 

Troop. A company of cavalry. 

Trunnion. A pivot projecting from the side of a piece of ord- 
nance by which it rests on the cheek of the carriage. 

TumsBret. A covered cart used for implements of pioneers or ar- 
tillery stores. 

Vaneuarp. The body of troops constituting a guard, detailed 
from day to day, to march in advance of the army. 

Vivette. Origiually, sentinels on the farthest outposts, but now 
limited to mounted sentinels on outpost duty. 

Vouttey. A simultaneous discharge of cannon or fire-arms. 
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Wines. The extreme divisions of an army—designated the right 
- and left wings. 
Zovaves (zwarves.) Light infantry troops having a peculiar 
dress, and trained to very rapid and extraordinary movements. 





LOCAL AND PERSONAL. 


Ansonra. The schools of this place are well graded, and have 
appeared well in all our recent visits. Mr. Pond, the Principal, has 
been indefatigable in his efforts for their improvement. The other 
teachers are working cordially and faithfully, but it is impossible for 
the best results to be obtained in a primary school of ninety or one 
hundred children, crowded together on long benches and placed under 
a single teacher. Another room is needed, and better seats in all the 
lower departments. 


Watersory. Our visit to these schools was very brief, but we 
had the pleasure of passing through all the rooms of the principal 
buildings with Mr, Lewis, the Superintendent and Principal of the 
High School. The grounds have been very much improved and en- 
closed by’ a substantial fence. We were particularly interested in 
looking through the rooms of the Catholic schools taught by four sis- 
ters, the Misses Slater. The neatness, quiet, and excellent deport- 
ment in these rooms, contrasted favorably with some parish schools we 
have visited. 

Norwa.xk. We believe that this is the only place in the State 
which, after supporting a well classified graded school, has divided a 
large district and arranged for separate and distinct schools. The 
Union district, which for a time had one of the best schools in the 
State, has been thus divided. In the upper part of the district, a 
school of three grades has been in operation for several months. We 
believe the present teacher, Mr. Dumont, and his associates, are 
laboring faithfully to make the school the best possible, but they have 
many difficulties to contend with, and the school will not be what it 
might have been under the old organization and better classification. 
The house in the new district is now building, and we suppose n® 
school will be opened, till it is completed. 

Bern. East Berlin District. In visiting this school, a few days 
since, we were pleased with the method of conducting reading exer- 
cises. The enunciation was good, and there was life and earnestness 
on the part of the teachers and children. 
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Worcorrvitte. We had the pleasure of looking through the 
schools of this village, in company with Mr. L. Wetmore, acting 
school visitor, and Mr. McLean, the principal of the High School, 
The schools are now better graded and appear to be more successful 
than for several previous terms. It is pleasant to see that the people 
of this place, in the revival of their business, have not forgotten their 
educational interests, but have provided well for their public schools. 


MERIDEN.—We are glad to learn that the people of this enterpris- 
ing town, have, by a very decided majority, voted to make their 
schools free. This is an important step in the right direction. 


GS We regret that we are again under the necessity of issuing a 
number without the expected aid,—and also that we are obliged to 
defér notices of some books and reports. 


G We would call the special attention of our readers to our ad- 
vertising pages. 
INSTITUTES. 


Eastrorp. The Institute at this place was a very pleasant one, 
and was attended by about seventy-five teachers, who manifested a 
most commendable spirit and endeavored to profit from the several 
exercises. Our Windham County friends are ever active and ear- 
nest in educational matters. To Rev. Messrs. Chamberlain and Bent- 
ley, and Mr. Skinner of the board of visitors, and to Mr. Bowen, the 
members of the Institute were under special obligation for kindly aid 
and encouragement. 


Durgam. The number in attendance at this Institute was unusu- 
ally small, but there were several earnest and faithful teachers who 
contributed to make the occasion one of interest and profit. Mr. N, 

Parsons,—a teacher of long experience in Durham, was unwearied 
in his efforts to provide for the wants of the Institute. Mr. James 
Abbott, principal of the Academy, also rendered efficient aid, and 
gave evidence of being devoted to the interests of his profession. 
We welcome him to Connecticut, and wish him success in his new field 
of labor. 
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A New Book added to the 
PROGRESSIVE SERIES OF TEXT-BOCKS, 


Br SALEM TOWN, LL. D., anpj NELSON M. HOLBROOK, A. M. 


This popular Series of School Books will soon be issued from newly electrotyped 
plates, and with many new and more beautiful Illustrations. 


The Fourth and Fifth Readers 


will be enlarged by additional pages of new and peculiarly appropriate Reading Ex- 
ercises of every variety of style. 


The Progressive Intermediate Reader 


is.an entirely new number added to the Series, and is designed to be used as a sequel 
to the Second Reader, thereby furnishing additional reading matter for the Primary 
and Intermediate classes in Graded Schools. It is prepared on the same general plan 
of the other numbers of the Series, with such improvements as experience has sug- 
gested, a plan and system ortGiNaL with the Authors, and will be issued in season to 
meet the wants of winter schools. 


The Progressive Speller and Definer, 


a book which has reached an unprecedented sale throughout New England; is not 
only the best, but the cheapest Speller before the public. 


The unexampled success of this Series fully settles the question as to the 
character of its original plan and system; and the “improvements ’’ made in the 
revisions of other series, or in the issue of new ones, since the publication of Town 
and Holbrook’s Progressive Series, consist, mainly, in authors abandoning their own 
exploded systems, and making as close imitations of the Benarveeine Series, both in 
plan and general mechanical appearance, as their abilities and pecuniary safety per- 
mit,—and this, too, after so long denouncing the plan as impractical, and calculated 
to embarrass and injure the learner, rather than to facilitate his progress. 

These facts being known, the genuine and original Series, now having a more lib- 
eral patronage in New England than all the counterfeits combined, will, we trust, still 
hold its pre-eminénce in the minds of a discriminating public; inasmuch as the la- 
bored efforts of all its imitators have failed to introduce into their books a single 
important principle which is not more practically presented in the “ Progressive 
— ”; while it contains, in addition, many valuable features no where else to be 

ound. 





SMITH’S PROGRESSIVE PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY. 
BY ROSWELL C. SMITH, A. M., 


will be issued during the month of November. This beautiful Primary work presents 
the subject of Geography in a new form, and is pronounced, by all who have exam- 
ined the proof-sheets, as the most simple, complete, and practical book the author 
has compiled. 


The Progressive School Geography, 


by the same author, will follow the Primary; and these two books will complete'the 
series on this subject. 


OLIVER ELLSWORTH, Publisher, 
Nov., 1863—3:mos. EOSTON. 











DicTioNaRIEs IN ENGLAND.—There are at the room of the agent 
for Webster’s Dictionaries, at Mason and Hamilton’s, 374 Washing- 
ton street, specimen copies of six different editions of Webster’s Dic- 
tionary, and also specimens of “ British and American Spelling Books,” 
and “The Illustrated Webster Reader,” also from the English press. 
No person can examine these volumes without realizing how very 
great a popularity the name of Noah Webster has attained in Great 
Britain.— Boston Journal, July 23, 18638. 
: WasuincrTon City, April 20, 1860. 

The undersigned, desirous of expressing their views of “Webster’s 
Unabridged Dictionary,” give as the result of many years’ experience 
and observation as teachers, the following opinions : 

Ist. Webster’s Lexicographical Works have been the pioneers of 
the English language in the United States for more than half a century. 

2d. The improvements which he has introduced, with scarcely an ex- 
ception, have been acknowledged wherever the English language is 
known. 

8d. “ Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary” is received as supreme 
authority for the origin, spelling, pronunciation, meaning and use of 
Words by seven-eighths of the people of the United States. 

4th. The “New Illustrated Edition” gives assurance that “Web- 
ster’s Dictionary” will continue to be the standard. 

SILAS L. LOOMIS, A. M., M. D., Prin. Western Academy. 
Prof. L. C. LOOMIS, A. M., Prin. Layfayette Institute. 

R. D. BETRICH, A. M., Prin. Franklin Academy. 

C. MERCHANT, A. M., Prin. Central Academy. 

Also, similar testimony from PROF. Z. RICHARDS, Messrs. 
WRIGHT, of Rittenhouse Academy, NEWTON of Young Ladies’ 
Institute, TWIST, &c. 

1750 pages. 
“ The eighty pages of Illustrations, comparable in fineness to ban 
i are worth the oe of the book.—Ch. Herald. . 


WEBSTER’S SCHOOL DICTIONARIES, viz. 


I. The Primary, IV. Academic, 
II. Common School, V. Counting House, 
Ill. High School, VI. University, 


VII. Army and Navy Pocket. 

These popular School Dictionaries, having been thoroughly revised 
within the last three or four years, been extensively regarded as the 
standard authority in Orthography, Definition, and Pronunciation, 
and as the BEST DICTIONARIES in use, are respectfully com- 

‘mended to teachers and others. ‘They are much more extensively * 


sold and used than all others combined. 
G. & C. MERRIAM, 
Publishers.of Webster's Unabiidged. 


** Get the Best.” Get the Handsomest. Get the Cheapest. 
Get Webster. 
October, 1863. Imo. 




















RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


QUACKENBOS'S ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


12mo. 288 pages. Muslin. 75 Cents. 





This new School-book, by the well-known and popular author of works on Com- 
position and Rhetoric, presents many peculiar and invaluable improvements both in the 
treatment and in the arrangement of thesubject-matter. Only a few of these can be 
mentioned here. 


A EFINITIONS are approached by means of preliminary illustration, which makes 
their abstract language intelligible, while it is in process of learning. 

pamsens classified under the parts of speech, entirely and exclusively, according 
to their use. 

Tue Rues or Syntax are not left till the end of the book, but are introduced as 

they are needed, in connection with etymological parsing. Thus is avoided the 

' absurdity (inevitable in all books that keep back the Rules of Syntax) of requir- 
ing a pupil to give the case of nouns in instances in which he can have no possible 
clue to it. 

Tue Matter is divided into Lessons of convenient length, followed, in every case, by 
a practical Exercise, which immediately applies, in every variety of way, the 
principles just learned. , 

A Brier and rational method of analyzing sentences is presented, not incumbered 
by technical terms, not perplexing to the teacher, or requiring Jabor on his part 
to make it available. 

DirFicuries are boldly met and clearly dealt with. There is no non-commitalism. 
A Lesson is expressly devoted to the explanation of perplexing constructions. 
THE Book aims to educate, in the true sense of that word—to draw out the pupil’s 

wers of thought—to make his mastery of language intelligent and not mechan- 
ical, and to render Grammar as attractive a study as it has heretofore been re- 
ulsive. . 

Waele of our leading institutions, which have adopted QuackENzos’s GRAMMAR, 
inform us that it works to a charm in the school-room, exceeding their most san- 
guine anticipations, and pleasing alike teacher and pupil. It has just been 


INTRODUCED INTO THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF CHICAGO. 





>. 

Hon. Anson Sairn, late School Commissioner for the State of Ohio, says: “I 
have repeated!y taken it up and examined test points; and I have reached the con- 
‘ clusion that nu better work of the kind has come under my notice.” 

H. A. Dearsory, A. M., Principal Clinton Liberal Institute, N. Y.: “1 recard it as 
superivr to any Grammar yet published.” ™ 

J. E. Gurrner, Pres. Otterbein University, Westerville, Ohio: “ Its arrangement is 
excellent, its illustrations pertinent, and its explanations of difficult constructions in- 
genious. Its new and original features commend themselves at once to every gram- 
marian.” 

Rrv. G. R. Moore, Pres. Lyons Female College, Lyons, Iowa: “ We like it better 
than any heretofore submitted for examination.” 

Enastus Everett, late Pres. College of New Orleans: “ The Grammar which you 
have given us is by far the best that has :wade its appearance.” 

Tuos. Witsux, Principal McVeytown (Pa.) Academy: “ It is by far the best work 
on the subject with which I am acquainted.” 

P. H. Hurcutnson, Superintendent of Schools, Weston, Vt.: “I am unbounded in 
my admiration of this book. Jt is par excellence the Grammar of Grammars." 

W. RK. Pucn, Principal Union Schools, New Philadelphia, Ohio: ‘I have nowhere 
seen such a rational, such an accurately critical, and such au eminently simple pre- 
sentation of the subject of Grammar.” P 

Rev. James Gitmour, Principal Ballston Spa (N. Y ) Academy: “It is plain 

practical, and interesting, and an improvement over all other Grammars with which i 

Fay gy roo acel p “e — *. 

. A. GREENE, Principal Monroe Presbyterian Academy, Ohio: “It 

the advantages which iu claim for it, ber in several Sospecth is parler es an 

Grammar that hace ever used.” y 
9 (> Single copies, for examination, sent at half-price. The most fav erms 

made for introduction. . i 


D. APPLETON & CoO., Publishers. 
July, 1863.] 443 and 445 Broadway, New York. 














TEACHERS LOOKING FOR THE 


“BEST TEXT-BOOKS” 


WILL PLEASE EXAMINE THE 


“NATIONAL SERIES,” Published by A. 8. BARNES & BURR. 


A copy of their Catalogue is sent to any address, post-paid, on application. 
AMONG THEIR TEXT-BOOKS ARE THE FOLLOWING: 


1st. The Unrivaled Series of Geographies. 

By James MonterH AND Francis McNAtty. A little work on the object method 
of Teaching Geography is in preparation, and will be ready in a few weeks, designed 
to 'take the place of “/irst Lessons in Geography,” by James Monteith. 

2d. The Established System of Mathematics. 


_ By Cuarves Davies, LL.D. New Edition of his Arithmetical Course just pub- 
3d. The Popular Series of Readers and Spellers. 


By Parxrr & Watson. Books that are rapidly finding their way into thousands 
of schools, and are winning the admiration of all Teachers who use them. 


4th. The Approved System of English Grammar. 
By S. W. Ciark, of the Cortland Academy, N. Y. Illustrated by a splendid Chart 


and Key. 
5th. The Standard Histories of Mrs. Willard. 


Embracing “History of the United States,” and “Universal History ;” also “English 
History,” by A. B. Berard; ‘Roman History,” by F. W. Ricord—which are often 
accompanied by “Dwight’s Grecian and Roman Mythology.” 


6th. The Beautiful and Practical Text-Book on Natural Philosophy. 


Translated and Edited by W. G. Peck, from “‘Ganot’s Popular Physics.’’ Well de- 
signed to follow “‘Norton’s First Book in Natural Philosophy,” and is the great Text- 
Book of the day. 


7th. The Principles of Chemistry, applied to Agriculture and the Arts, 


Embracing the most recent discoveries in the Science. By Joun A. Porter, Yale 
College. A Box of Chemicals is also prepared to accompany the book, costing only 


$8. 
8th. Prof. Wood's New Botany 
Is the great Text-Book for all our best institutions, and generally introduced. 


9th. Mansfield’s Political Manual, and Howe's Young Citizen's Cate 
chism, 
Are books which teach the pupil to understand the principles of his Government. 


10th. Pujol and Van Norman’s Complete French Class-Book. 


Embracing Grammar-Reading, Conversation, Correspondence, and Dictionary, is 
pronounced far superior to all other French books for schools. 

Some one hundred other different Text-Books could be added to this list. a 
tions of each, however, can be found in A. S. BARNES & BURR’S DESCRIPTIVE 
CATALOGUE, which teachers are invited to send for. Address 

A. S. BARNES & BURR, New York. 


Professor Wood’s Botany. 


BARNES & BURR, Publishers of the National Series of Standard School Books 
61 and 53 John Street, New York, would respectfully announce a new work, entitled 
OBJECT LESSONS IN BOTANY, designed for beginners in the science, and caleu- 
lated to inspire a love for the study of plants and flowers. By Al honso Wood. I’rice 
$1.25. This book will be published March 20th. The book is filled with illustrations. 

BARNES & BURR publish the “Compiere Ciass-Boox 1n Botany,” by Professor 
Wood, now the chief standard in all our best institutions. Price $2.50. 














